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TOEAfWCAtiTY AND DRAMA Order No. 81 221 59 

Baloo, Jonathan, Ph.D. Stat* University of New York at Buffalo, 
1981. 188pp. 

This dissertation explores the ways, in which Jhe terms 
"theatricality* and -theatrical" uay.be appl&Tto language and to 
texts. "Theatricality* arid "theatrical" are construed in opposition to 
"drama" and "dramatic" The first chapter'explores various means of 
making this distinction and suggests that it is possible to regard 
theatricality as a difficult modeof discourse, rather than a fall from the 

dramatic, a failure or malfunctioning of language wit&in the genre of 
drama. Chapters 2, 3, »nd 4, whichconstitute a reading of Hamlet, 
indicate that the distinction between theatricality and drama - 
necessary as it is-is virtually impossible to sustain from the point of 
view of language. . 

Each chapter explores a different aspect of theatricality In 
Chapter 2 theatricality is defined in relation to the problem of 
contextore in Hamlet, encompassing the rupture with contexts 
occasioned by theatrical discourse; epigrammatic statements and the 
effort to transcend particular contexts, logic and pseudo-logtc; the 
notions of cause and effect; and what appear to be various types of 
"closed" discourse in the play. Chapter 3 explores the concept of 
interpretation in Hamlet and traces the connections between 
theatricality and the motifs of "showing" and self^evidence It focuses 
on rhetorical strategies designed, on one hand, to obviate the need 
for interpretation, and on the other hand, to foster the impression that 
there remains something.to interpret. The fourth chapter takes up the 
prominent distinction the play makes between action and acting in 
relation to the quest for knowledge. "Theatrical" is sometimes 
construed as a commendatory term suggesting the actor's or the 
playwright's awareness of what he is<doing when he is acting or 
writing a play. But in Hamlet, theatricality, although closely tied to 
epistemoiogical concerns, is often a sign or mark not of awareness 
but of the difficulty of knowing. 

Chapter 5, a study of Shelley's "Hymn to Intellectual Beauty," 
explores the relation between theatricality and temporality. It 
reinterprets Shelley's prospectrvtsm m linguistic terms and examines 
the important role played by deferral in Shelley's semiotics. Shelley's 
prosjoectivism is in tum reinterpreted as an antMheatrica! strategy 
The feea of .prophesy in th£ "Hymn" is studied in relation to the 
"prophetic" or prospective character of Shelley's metaphors and the 
anti*prophetio rhetorical questions and (spatial, atempora!) binary 
logic in the poem. 

Chapter 6 is concerned with the relation between theatricality and 
the concept of the self or subject, Proceeding through a close study * 
of Wallace Stevens's "The Creations of Sound," !t considers the 
elision of the subject as a defense against theatricality. Theatricality i§ * 
situated with respect to both lyricism and drama on the basis of its 
conception cf the self or subject 



with, the mechanical and electrical systems of the Met stage. This . 
analysis had to be based upon available floor plans, working 
drawings, renderings, and photographs. Too often ail of these 
materials were not available for the purposes of this study. Therefore, 
the examination of the realization of each of the ten selected operas 
would have had to be derived from incomplete information with 
regard-to technical drawings^ Due to this lack of information, the 
thrust of the study shifted its focus from the mechanical and electrical 
facilities used for each opera at the Met, to the theatrical conventions 
employed by the scenic designer. s 

The operas that were chosen to be analyzed were: Die Frau ohne 
Schatten, Die Walkure, Tosca, Cavalieria Rusticana/I Pagliacci, v 
Parsifal, Peileas et M&lisande. Carmen, Les Troyens. Boris Godunov. m 
and Aide. These were chosen because of the availability of floor 
plans, photographs, and wntterr material to demonstrate how these 
operas were staged. 

The mostcommon pieces of electrical and stage machinery 
shared by all of the forty^s6ven operas designed specifically for the 
new Metropolitan Opera stage were the fly system and lighting 
system. The continuous use of the scrims and cycloramas of the 
facility has been encouraged by the massive lighting capabilities of 
the Met, permitting greater flexibility in the use of projected scenery. 
Many of the later designed operas used the projection systems 
extensively in realizing scenic designs. The main stage lifts were also 
used frequently in the magic transformation of the main stage area 
while a lesser number of productions utilized the turntable and the 
side stages. 

Twenty-five out of these forty-seven operas used the u. wt set as the 
major design solution to meet the numerous scenic requirements of 
these operas. The use of the unit set has allowed for greater flexibility 
in the design of some very demanding operas^y altering the various 
scenic elemenb and the locales in a rapid and efficient manner. 

As already mentioned, the unit set was a favorite convention 
among the designers; but, more than a solution to the scene shifting 
problems, it oftentimes became a part of the action of the opera, 
moving appropriately to change a scene in full view of the audience 
as the performance continued * 

Therefore, many of these difficult design problems have been 
sofved by original and unique solutions which have permitted the use 
of the unit set and projected scenery as a major design solutions to . 
contemporary opera stage designs. No other stage in the world can 
mount several operas in one day as the Met has done since it moved 
into its new facility at Lincoln Center, and because, of the vast space, 
the mechanical and the electrical capabilities, the Met can continue 
mounting new and exiting settings^with unique solutions to major 
design problems. * 



TEN YEARS. OF STAGE DESIGN AT THE MET (1966 • 1976) 
\ v, OrderNo.8121881 

Bautista, Michael Phillip, Ph.D. Texas Tech Universityft&ft* 
366pp. Chairman: Dr. Forrest A. Newlin ' 

The object of this study was two-foloV 'First, to present a selective 
pictorial history of the first ten years of stage design produced at the , 
New Metropolitan Opera House. Second, to anaylze a limited number 
of those designs to determine any original and unique solutions made 
possible by this extraordinary facility. The first objective was achieved 
by finding and photographing original renderings, photographs, or 
color transparencies of each production and organizing them 
chronologically. As these materials were not readily a liable and 
certainly not in any organized and published form; it was oftentimes 
difficult to date production photographs when they were located 
Designers onginal renderings were usually impossible to find making 
it even more difficult to assign production photograph* to the rightful 
artist It was only after lengthy investigation and study of stylistic 
approaches that the artist cpu!d be determined. Tba second objective 
required an analysis of the realization of each seftng in accordance 



THE TRIAL CONVENTION LN ENGLISH RENAISSANCE 4 
DRAMA Order No. 8116455 

Boerntr. Dorothy Payne, Ph D University of Maryland, 1980. 300pp. 
Supervisor; Maynard Mack, Jr. 

This stud) examines the trial, one of the most frequently emplo>ed 
~Tonvenuons in English drama from 1580 to 1641 First. "tnal convention" is 
defined and noted in its various guises-impromptu or formal trials, trials 
by combat or ordeal, -the Parliament of Love, and mock, abrogated, and 
narrated trials Succeeding chapters consider the background, staging, 
characters, language, arid structures of the trials, and the conclusion bnefly 
compares law and legal procedure inrthe d*~ama and in the world outside iu 
• The trial in Renaissance drama owes little direct!) to its precursors in 
' classical and medieval drama The Passion plays of the mjstery cycles 
present Chnsi as the archenpe of the silent, suflenng defendant, while in 
the moralites, the Debate of the Four Daughters of God allegdrues the 
conflict between mere) and justice. 

By cautiously combining all t^pes of staging evidence, jt is possible to 
reconstruct the staging of the trial which in many pla>§,requires a large 




of .he unusual tnals go be> "-Jg*^?*^ 
important The u^-and-e^ 

K/ the Homer reier wn» Richard acts from strength uhen he 

S^SJlSSr W** Falsuff functions as a scapegoat who 

™6£Sw?i6the ma) are the lawyer and the judge the 
> fl ereW lawyer is uaulh pompous. *erbcse. and avaricious . The judge 

* mSS » an i Sta he is *m by conflict bet ween his ju d.aa, 
o^n and his personal desires. Hie Rochfon in T ^ r ™'°°»?^?£« r " 

' 7*; Wmer's Tdt. App.us in 4>p.« ««/ ''W 3110 An * el ° in A We " 

/0r A ThTs« speeches of the tnd are composed from the genert Mta> 
of tropes, figures and commonplaces. Porta s oration f^^ ntof 
Venice IV i is eicenoonal because it raises the issue of mere? versus 
SSi S sem designed as much to impress}!* theater 
aXnc^tomfluencetnal outcome V»edisa»holMtetag|erf 
•the trial falls into one of two patterns. In the monologue pattern of speech. 
one^Sake dominates, creaung either a static scene, as in Caulmia a 
«n^e!teSacWasin Volpone. In tnakwith the debate patter^ 
S2s of roughh equivalent length are divided among several speakers 
* ^elrti™ k£ «ae m sexeraL»ructural patterns Where the acnon 

pKa multiple action. In the-more common double plot 
resolves either the subplot or the mam plot, or more rareh . both together 
, Kal Sk* in the structural pattern where the climax comes 
' Mdwav as in The Whte Devi Sal) another common structural panern has 
To tnkkirsutfy A Acts III and V. reversing each other, as in Volpone. 

Sigh some crincs hold that the law and legal procure in 
Renaissance drain* are closely patterned on that m real life, a comparison , 
of the two showS<hat dramaturgical considerations and not a desire for 

• realism shape the trial In a more general way. however, the trial reflects 
somcof the ideals of Renaissance socierj- 



«"S WOMAN ON THE ^NSIJGE K TO 

Pameu Joan, Ph.D Vnhtn'ity of Missouri- Columb*. 1980. 
337pp Supervisor: Dr. larry D Clark 

stage, bpecmcauy. ui^ ui^v f . thirties to determine whether 

. j^fiSEJKtSaSSi. L»c* * Women 



complain about their situation but see no escape and, therefore, male the 
best of it Although some of these women undergo changes trjat e% entually 
force them to acknowledge the appeal of marriage and motherhood, their 
£gnificance lies m their predominant discontent with the norm. 

The career women, on the other hand, ha\ Y e the opposite problem: the)' 
represent successful, independent woman, tired'of coming home'to an 
empt> riouse These women ha\e achieved success professional!}, yet their 
careers leaNethem lonel) and incomplete, The* are desperateh unhappy 
because thev have not fulfilled their function as women: mamage and ' 
family , . . . 

In general few of the female charaaers in these plays have achieved 
anything they would call happiness. Their li\es, whether centered on career^ 
or marriage; remain unsatisfying. Significantly, none of these women 
combine mamage and career: one precludes the other. Furthermore, few of 
the wi\es represent model mothers. As a final observation, the women in 
these pla> s do not seem v ery sexual. With few exceptions, the female m 
characters choose a conventional route toward sex: marriage. 

In summary these female characters both-adhere to and deviate from 
the norms for women during the thirties. The^iscoment wives deviate from 
the norm because they have not found happiness in marriage ?nd 
motherhood Simultaneously, these women adhere to the norm b*ause. 
despite their dissansfaciion. they see themselves in terms of men and will 
not give up married life. The picture of the career woman in these plays; 
however adheres t#the norms of the Thirties Woman. During the thimes. 
mamage and career were'often mutually exxtusive: wives rarely workeo, 
career women rarely married In most of these plays, soaety regards career 
women as misfits, women out of place, in a man's world of business as well 
as a woman's world of social affairs. • • 

\ 

t • 
DRAMA OF A NATION; PUBLIC Tffi^TER IN RENAISSANCE 
-ENGLAND ANT) SPAIN N Order No. 8112996 

Cohen. Walter°1saac, Prt.D. University of California, Berkeley. 1980. , 
813pp.' , * 

During the Renaissance, Eurtipe experienced international 
floresoence of drama unequaled in its prior or.subsequent history. Only in 
England and Spain, however, didmajor theaters emerge that possessed - 
agnificant popular dimensions. AUhough the sirnilarity of these two stage 
' traditions has long been a commonplace; its nature and cause have escaped 
adequate theorizauon. The plays of late sixteenth and early seventeenth- 
century England and Spain uniquely synthesis popular and learned 
elements. This synthesis ill turn depended on the evolution of the 
neo feudal absolutist state. By its inherent dynamism and contradictions, 
absolutism first created and then destroyed the public theater. 

The specificity of this theater is most visible against the general 
background of medieval and R%haissance European drama. In a curiously 
riejative sense, medieval theater was a product of western European 
feudalism. The drarria thrived in uXviltoge, church, and town, precisely 
those interstices of the feudal world that the parcellizauon of sovereignty 
prevented the nobUirxirom fully pene%ating. But the social basis of the 
Renaissance, with ij/fondament'J debt to antiquity, was the, transition from 
feudalism to capitaKm and particularly the urban fusion of aristocracy and 
bourgeoisie. This fusion occurred only ifc Italy, France. Spain, and England 
But in Italy the absence of an indigenous absolutism and in France an 
unusually capid transition from a very weak to a very strong absolutism c 
precluded syntheses on the Anglo-Spanish modeL 

In England and Spain between 14tt) and 1575, the early growth of 
capitalism and absolutism fostered profesi onaf acting troupesiinder 
circumstances that promoted the combination of popular and learned, 
materialssin the late sixteenth century; a stable but incomplete absolution 
made possible the consolidation of permanent, public commercial theaters 
in each national capital The public theater had built into it a contradiction 
between the artisanal mode of production and the aristocratic ideologies 
that it produced. The major genres of the period, romantic comedy and the 
national his/ ry play, dramatize the adaptanon of the nobility to the new 
conditions of its supremacy;^ process critically qualified, however, by the 
wor kShgs of the popular tradition. " ..•..» 

In the early seventeenth century, both countries entered periods ofensis 
that culminated during fce^CS in the virtual destruction df absolutism. 
The public theater was an attendant victim. Although the similarities of 
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English and Spanish drama persisted titer 1600, the greater prominence of 
the British bourgeoisie and the rise of the London private theaters led to 
increased generic divergence! Satiric comedy and heroic tragedy, both 
primarily English forms, portray the failure of the aristocracy to adapt to 
the rise of capitalism. The Spanish heroic play reasserts the nobility's 
traditional vocation, while British bourgeois tragedy an8 Spanish peasant 
drama reveal the divergent social difections of the two countries. The 
revolutionary potential of the popular dimension of the public tbtater is 
most evident in the peasant plays and Shakespeare's tragedies. 

Subsequent forms draw less prominently on popular dramaturgy. 
Intrigue tragedy combines a loss of national perspective with a problemanc 
view of moral action. Its subject is less the failure of the nobility to adapt to 
political change than the irrelevance of polinc^aTtogether. Tragicomic " 
romance, on the other hand, asserts the future triumph of the aristocracy 
Through this utopianism, the public theater made its last great contribution 
to the absolutist West, intimating a solution to the ver> conflicts that were 
then determining its own historical supersession. 

TOWARDS DRAMATIC LITERACY: THE AESTHETIC 
DIMENSION OF DRAMA IN EDUCATION Order No. 81 25475 
Collins, Patrick Michael, Ed.D. Harvard Universi ty, J 981. 302pp. 

A review of the literature reveals that, while the practical liter&ture' 
concerning drama in education^ relatively replete, the theoretical . 
literature in the field is quantitatively sparse and qualitatively vague 
» Furthermore, though educational dramatists agreee that drama must 
be understood as an art in order to be of optimal value, the literature 
iacks a description of the aesthetic nature of educational drama The 
result is that teachers who wish to use drama in their classrooms lack 
a iex of aesthetic guidelines upon which to base their work iridrama 
This analysis attempts to provide teachers with such a framework" by 
formally describing {he aesthetic dimension of drama in education 
The method of analysis used is refered to as "applied philosophy** 
theory building which is based, at both ends, upon 
have generated a theoretical description of 
based upon my own experience as a teacher of 
and I have then reinterpreted that theory m terms 
of examples of practice found in the literature. In doing so I have 
integrate*} the following sources of information: (1) the current , 
theoretical literature concerning educational drama. (2) general 
theories of aesthetics, (3) dramatic (theatre) theory, (4) descriptions 
of current practice, and (5) my own personal experience as a 
practitioner of drama in education ( 

After critiquing, the current state of drama in education I conclude 
t^at the theoretical literature in the field has-been dominated by a bias 
towards "creative dramatics" and away from more "theatrical" forms 
of drama in education I argue that this bias may be explained in terms 
of contemporary philosophies of c r eativity which emphasize the self- 
expressive aspects of creativity while overlooking the more formal 
aspects of art, * 

l.then propose that the field of educational drama is in need of a * 

better description of the formal elements or drama as an a*t However, 
before describing drama in these more formal terms I draw upon the 
work of people such as John Dewey. Susanne Langer. Nelson 
Goodman and Constantin Stanislavski in arguing that the formal 
aspects of drama are very closely related to the cognitive and 
affective constituents of the art and that therefore a more thorough 
understanding of the formal elements of drama may provide teachers 
with a better means of facilitating growth through drama. 

Next I develop a conceptual framework for drams in education by 
describing the various formal elements of drama (movement', 
mannerism, speech, spectacle, plot, characterization and setting) m 
terms of Nelson Goodman's "symptoms of the aesthetic", I argue that 
jthe art of drama tends to be characterized by Goodman's five 
symptoms of the aesthetic (syntactic density, semantic density, 
relative syntactic repteten^sst exemplification and multiple and 
^complex reference) and th at those symptoms may therefore provide 
teachers with a means of conceptualizing educational drama. 

While this framework of educational drama is based primarily upon 
my own experience as a teacher of drama. I also attempt to show that 
it may be* used to describe a wide range of practice found in the 
literature. I do so by examining the »ork of Brian Way. Viola Spolm 
and Dorotny Heathcote m terms of this description of arama Thus part 
of the analj&s not only serves to provide the theory of drama 
developed here **th a broader base, but it also illustrates ho* this 
theory may be embodied in actual practice. 

tnlne final chapter of this analyses I explore some of the 
-cational implications of this work. In particular I consider some of 
methodological, theoretical and practical implications which seem 
e inherent in the foregoing analysis. 
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CHILDREN PERFORMING POETRY: A WAY OF. LEARNING 

• Order No. 81 20678 

Comeaux, Patricia Anne, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale, 1980. 182pp. Major Professor: Dr. Marion Kleinfu 

Oral interpretation, as a pedagogicafapproach'to literature, views 
performance as a way of experiencing and therefore appreciating and 
understanding literature/This study pcovides a theoretical basis for a 
performance approach to children's poetry. It contends that children 
0 can experience, appreciate, and understand poetry more fully • 
through their own performances Furthermore, this study contends 
that children's language skills can be enhanced through experiences 
in performing pbetry. 

To provide a theoretical bas-s for a performance approach to 
children's poetry, Chapter II investigates the relationships between 
Selected oral interpretation theories of perf ormmg-and selected 
theories of how-children learn, specifically, how they learn language. 
Mean Piaget's theories of intellectual development and his theories of 
the relationship between {he thought and the language.of the child 
are examined. To provide further elucidation of the relationship 
between thought and language in children's learning. Chapter II also 
examines the pertinent research of Jerome firuner, Lev Vygotsky, and 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty. To describe the relationship between 
performer and poem in the arct of performing and to describe /iow 
language functions in performance, Chapter II investigates selected 
oral interpretation theories of performing. , 

Chapter lll.elucidatesthe relationship between performing and 
learning as it applies to children and poetry. Poetry, as a particular 
structure of language, offers a multitude of ways for children to enrich 
their language and to expand their world of knowledge. Performing 
poetry is aft act of speaking. In speaking the language of poetry, l 
children are actively using language in its fullest, and perhaps most 
significant, sense. They experience metaphor as the force that makes 
language essentially relational and rhythm as the force that makes 
language particularly expressive. In performing poetry, children learn 
new words, new meanings (both denotative and connotative) and 
experience the importance that gesture (expression in voice and 
. body) pla/s in thd meanings conveyed in spoken language/ 7 

Perforn^ng poetry is a holistic way of learning in which' the child is , 
directly mvoJved in living through the experience of a poem. As 
cKildren embody the language and gestures of a poem in performing, 
they come to know what a poem means through'how it means: how it 
feels, how it v^orks. and^vhat it does Performing is an experiential 
way of learning through which children explore and construct their 
world of knowledge. 

Chapter IV describes how children can explore and construct (heir 
world of knowledge through performing poetry. It cJlSchbes 
perf ormancerpossibilities for children's poetry by Wwattng 
(1) poetry experiences for first and second grade^jl) poetry J 
experiences for third and fourth c/aders; ana* (3) (E^By experiences 
for fiftrv|nd sixth graders Jhis chapter suggests v^gptor the teacher 
to guid#chjldren into experiencing the poems themselves and 
describes wh£t children can learn from such experiences. 

AUDIENCE RESrON^C TO INTERPERSONAL DISTANCE IN 
LIVE AND IN VIDEOTAPED THEATRE SCENES AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING METHODOLOGY 

Order No. 81 24427 

Frantc, Alice Humby, Ph.D.* The University ot Florida. 1981 . 262pp 
Chairman: Richard L. Green 

This study dealt with one aspect of concern to acting and directing 
teachers, namely tine message-sendinc capabilities inherent in tbe 
actor's use of theatrical space The validity of videotaping live theatre 
scenes and using their playbacks to teach acting and directing 
students about space has not been investigated Thus emerged a 
twofold aim for this study First, it tested experimentally the hypothesis 
that audience response to interpe r sonakdistance mlive theatre 
scenes will differ from audience response to video 'apes of the same 
live theatre scenes Second, it utilized the experimental results to 
consider the appropriateness of using videotapes in teaching actors 
and directors about interpersonal distance in live theatre 

A mechanical data collection system, the VTR II. was created 
which would allow instantaneous and continuous audience responses 
during performance. This variable theatre respense device was made 
to be us4d in conjunction with commercially available videotape 
recording/playback systems. The individual devices allowed 
audience rhembeii to continuously respond in one of three ways (that 
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the actors were too clos^lS^ether. M ok v M or too far apart). 

The Posttest-polf Control Group Design was used to study 
audience response toNhe opening vignette of Edward Albee's A 
DeticatejBifcnce and of^Lucille Fletcher's Night watch. Each 
experimental group responded to one scene performed live and then 
^orWfdeotape Tbe control groups only viewed the scenes on 
videotape The audiences for A Delicate Balance consisted of ten 
males and six females, while those for Night watch had seven males 
and six females. University of Flonda student volunteers comprised all 
audiences. 

For each vignette, three comparisons were made-the^' 
experimental group tq the live scene and the videotaped scene, the 
, experimental group to the hvesceoe with the control group to the 
videotaped scene, and ihe experimental anb control groups to the 
videotaped scene. The data were tested to see whether at the 05Jevei 
ori better in the responses between conditions there werA significant 
differences To facilitate data analysis, the responses oj *Voo far 
apart" and "too'close together" were combined into the "not ok" 
category 

The chi-square test with the Yates Correction Factor was applied 
to the data ot each second of the scenes being compared as a means 
of determining the degree of response consistency. When necessary 
because of t|e small sample size, the Ftsher Exact Probability Test 
the Tocher Modification, the Tocher Ratio, and a table of random 
numbers were used. Jn all six comparisons there were instances of 
significant differences, with instances of ten or more consecutive 
seconds occurring in four of the comparisons. Considering the serine 
' lengths were 1 roughly nine minutes, it is particularly notable that irvtwo 
instancesior over a hajf'a minute straight (40 seconds and 42 . 
seconds$nere were sibnificant-differences in audience responses to 
one seen© [- 

The frndmgs of this Mudy indicate the inadvisability of trying to use 
videotape playbacks to teach actors and directors about 
interpersonal distances in live theaire 



* USING SOCIODRAMA FOR TRAINING ACTING STUDENTS IN 
AUDITION AND INTERVIEW TECHNIQUES 

OrderNo. 8120821 

Garcia. Antonina Terranova. Eo.D. Rutgers University The State U. 
of New Jersey (New Brunswick), 1981. I98pp Chairperson: Jon 
Klimo * / 

It was the purpose of this study to explore the use of sociodrama 
and its effectiveness as an educational methodology for training 
actors to gain* comfort and expertise in the employment seeking 
process. It^focus* was on maximizing preparedness, self confidence, 
assertiveness and*spontaneity and lessening anxiety relative to 
auditioning 

Thirty subjects. 1 1 male and 19 female, participated in the study, 
The^ were current and former college acting students whose training 
ranged from one to six semesters of collegiate acting 9 

Subjects were randomly selected .for Group I. the experimental 
.group, or Group II, the controj group. Sociodrama was the teaching 
strategy used with Group I, the experimental group. Among the 
sociodramas enacted during the six week course of study were ones 
exploring how to comport oneself at an interview; how to manage 
anxiety immediately prior to an audition; how to deal with cold reading 
materials; how to train spontaneity; how to manage one's feebngs of 
insecurity at an audition, how to put forth one's best qualities 'in an 
interview. 

One week after the sixth session, an assessment session was held 
in which subjects first completed The Tennessee Self -Concept Scale 
(measuring self-confidehce). The -College Self -Expression Scale 
(measuring assertiveness). and The State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
(measuring anxiety). Next, they performed a mock audition before 
three theatre professionals They auditioned with two one and one- 
half minute prepared monologues. Each subject also delivered a cold 
reading. The judges were told neither to what group an auditioner . 
belonged nor what was being tested. They marked items on , vo blind 
rating Likert type scales developed specifically for this study. Tne 
Actor's Rating Scale and The Cold Reading Scale. 

As expected, there were no significant differences between the , 
experimental and control groups on the standardized test 
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administered immediately prior to the auditiom indicating the 
homogeneity of the groups at the outset. 

Regarding the use of sociodrama as an intervention, the results 
were somewhat equivocal. Group comparisons indicated a trend 
toward^significance, however, not under the conditions preset for this 
study, viz., that probability would have to beat the .05 level for a 
hypothesis to be rejected. The f-test results were at trend level, in 
addition', with inter-rater reliability being either moderate or 
questionable, a large degree of variance was unaccounted for. These 
facts: coupled with the small sample size, the evidence that the 
experimental grou p scored higher than the control group on every 
item, that the parametnes concerning group membership show' 
positive relationships between belonging to the experimental group 
and doing well on the audition, suggested that the results should be 
put to trend analysis The significant findings in the expected' 
direction between experimental and control groups lend support to 
further study using a larger sample size. 

A Sign Test was performed on the data for both prepared 
monologues (Actor's Rating Scale) and cold readings (Cold Reading 
Scale), -esultmg in a significance level of ,016 A Chi Square analysis 
was also perfoimed on the prepared and cold reading data Yhe . 
resulting Chi Square indicated a mam effect for both beyond the .001 
level of significance Thus, there is support that using sociodrama 
preparatory to auditioning does enhance a person's performance at 
an audition. 



THE FEDERAL THEATRE PROJECT: .REGION IV--A. 
STRUCTURAL AND HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF HOW IT 
FUNCTIONED £ND WHAT IT ACCOMPLISHED 

OrderNo. 8118166 

Koch, John Charles. Ph.D The University of Nebraska - Lincoln, 1981 
346pp. Adviser: TiceL. Miller 

During the "Great Depression" the Umted States government operated 
a nationwide theatre program under the auspices of the-Works Progress 
Administration The Federal Theatre Project was designed to uoiize and 
enhance the skills of'unemployed professional theatre workers rather than , 
ha\ e them participate in regular work projects The initial scope of the 
project was quite wide: thirty-one sutes and the Distnct of Columbia had 
adequate numbers of unemplo>ed to justify the establishment of a state 
unit m each Over the four years of its existence (1935-1939), howe\er. the'* 
Federal. Theatre became more and more centralized in trie major 
metropolitan areas and u as eventuallv terrninaied *hen the Congress 
refused tp fund iL 

This studv deals wuhHegion I\ of the Federal Theatre Project, which 
enctmpassed the slates of Michigan. Minors, Missouri. lo*a. Ncbra.s*a, 
Minnesota. N'orVi Dakota. South Dakota. Wisconsin, and Kansas Lach 
state that had a theatre unit is dealt with in chronological order to show the 
unit s development, its administrative functioning, the productions 
presented as well as public rcactio i to these, and background on major 
personalities within each unit In addition, the regional administration and ' 
its interfacing with the state units is examined 



EDUCATIONAL DRAMATICS: A FUSION OF TWO VIEWS 

OrderNo. 8120832 
Kramer, Carol Masors. Eo.D. Rutgers University The State U of 
New Jersey (New Brunswick). 1981. 154pp, Chairperson: janetErmg 

In this dissertation I (1) identify dramatics programs that have 
developed in American secondary Schools. (2) delineate s:mi!ant$s 
and differences among the programs. (3) examine the commonalities 
between the teachings of Stamslayski for the theater and Dewey for 
education. (4) fuse these two views to provide a conceptual 
framework fur educational dramatics programs across the curriculum, 
and (5) illustrate the, implementation of such a orogram within a 
ninth- grade science classroom. 

The purpose of this study is to develop a systematic and sequential 
approach for unifying concepts in the pfaruiing and organizing of 
educational dramatics pcograms Furthermore, the purpose is to show 
that educational dramatics programs canenhance the learning of 
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concepts in subjtct maW across the curriculum in American 
- secondary schools. 

Underlying the theories of StanisJavski and Dewey is the 
assumption that motivations and actions are unifying factors in the f 
physiological and psychological development! hum<*n beings. 
Together, these factors are thefoundation of trfe conceptual 
framework of educational dramatics program^ as a teaching.and 
learning tool. 

Included is speculation on theories for curriculum development 
and instructional procedures. These theories are basic to the 
successful application and fusion of educational dramatics activities 
together with course content. , 



A SEMIOTiC MODEL FOR THEATRE CRITICISM 

Order No. 81 2^6 50 

Lewis. William Ray, Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at Cerbondale, * 
1981. 193pp. Major Professor: Dr. Eelin Stewart-Harrison 

The study was undertaken in support of the postulate that 
semiol^, thescience of signs, coukf be of value as both ^theory of 
threatre and a practical too) for theatre criticism. The study is in three 
chapters. 

' Chapter One presents an overview of genera! semiology .'Sorrve 
basic concepts of the theory are discussed: codes, langue, parole, the 
sign, foregrounding, structuralism, the Doxa, and so forth. Some 
major contributions to the theory are examined; these include the 
linguistic model devised by Ferdinand Saussure, the 
iconic/indexical/symbolic functions of the sign observed by Charles 
Peirpe, epistemdogical Aspects such as those explored by Gregdry 
Bateson and Roland Barthes, and psychological aspects noted by the 
J Gestalt school of psychology. 

Chapter Two is an application of general semiology as a theory 
and as a critical method for theatre performance. Attention is given to 
the shift between the manner by which general semiology deals with a 
linguistic text and that by which theatre semiotics deals withW 
** aestheticiext. The key facto/ in this transfer is considered to be the 
theatrical sign. * . • 

* Chapter Three reviews an experimental 9(udy u ndertaken to 
develop a practical critical tool, in the form ofa study model, for the 
semhotic analysis of a performance. A model was devised based on 
the Saussurean linguistic model. A corupOs, in the form of a scene 
from Sophocles's Antigone was recorded dnthe model and analyzed 
with regard to the iconic, indexical and jsymbfclic aspects of codes irt 
• the performance. The interactions between codes and the relations of 
codes to larger systems of signification were discussed. 

From the study it was concluded that general semiology is a viable 
perspective for studying culture and communications and that theatre 
semiotics is a serviceable theory for understanding the way in which 
pert ormarfce creates meaning. It was further concluded that some 
aspects of theatre semiotics as a method did not work in the study 
model experiment. Primary among these is trie failure of the model to 
address the density of signs inthe performance corpus. Two lesser 
conclusions are reached. First, theatre semiotics as a critical method 
establishes no criteria for the qualitative judgment of a performance. 
Second, it may be impossible to demystify performance through the 
use of theatre semiotics. Although the modeKpro}ected, constructed 
and used In this study proved imperfect either in structure or in use in 
analysis, the results of the experiment hold out the possibility that 
theatre semiotics can be used to explain the nature of performance 
and subsequently prove effective as a critical tool. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF SELF PERCEPTION AND AUDIENCE 
MEMBERS 1 PERCEPTIONS OF STAGE CHARACTERS 

• Order No. 81 27337 
. Matheson, Dunn Lee. Ph.D: Bo wllng Green State University, 1981 
77pp. 

This study investigated the ways in which audience members 
. identify with stage characters and their resulting attitudes and 
perceptions toward those characters and the actors portraying the 
characters. » 
The Adjective Check List (ACL) was administered to'96 subjects in 
, order to compile a personality profile of each subject. The subjects 
, then completed the ACL on four characters: Hedda and Thea from 
HEDDA GABLER and Victor and Walter from THE PRICE. By 
comparing the ACLS by use oi Euclidean Distance, the most similar 
. and dissimilar characters relative to the audience members were 
determined. 

. The subjects also completed a Likert questionnaire on the 
characters. This contained four concepts relative to the characters 
. Desirability, Likeness. Emulation, and Approval and two concepts 
relative to the actor: Beiievability and Acting Ability. 

Two-way Analysis a Variance and Repeated Measures, followed 
by Two-tailed Mests of significance, determined that audience 
members held a generalized attitude toward the characters relative to 
the degree of similarityfound between them. 

When categories of Similar and Dissimilar Character were 
. submitted to Tukey's Paired Comparison Tests, it was found tfnt 
audience members did not generalize their attitudes and perceptions 
within the separate categories, but distinguished theirfcuitudes and 
perceptions toward the characters, their own self, and the actors. 

No significant difference existed between Actor Qelievability and 
Acting Ability. However, an aesthetic judgment was rendered on the 
part of the audience member to distinguish the actor from the 
character portrayed. Despite the generalized attitudinal response to 
the Dissimilar Character, the audience member is able to judge the 
actor's portrayal of that character in a positive manner. 

Grounded in social interaction theory, this studyjrlrufi audience 
members relate to characters as they would to so€iaHbthers and 
prefer those characters who reinforce one's self image and value 
system. , • 

THE USE OF STANISLAVSKY PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES 
IN PROFESSIONAL ACTOR TRAINING L\ NEW YORK CITY 

Order No. 8119668 
Mon-os. James. Ph D City University of New York. 1981. 244pp. Adviser: 
^ Professor Sian!e> A. Waren 

This study examines the philosophic bases and teaching methods 
Tcmployed in major professional acting schools today, and compares them to 
the principles and techniques as found in Stanislavsky's work in order to 
determine to what extent his teachings have been'incorporated into such 
actor training: and, to ascertain the similarities and. differences that exist 
from school to school vis-a-vis.*$tanislavsky's theories and practice. 
, ^ The e^ght representative schools selected for this study, all located in 
New York Cit>. the theatre capital and professional actor training center in 
the USA. are: (1) Lee Strasberg Theatre Institute. (2) Stella Adler Theatre 
Studio, (3) Neighborhood Playhouse, (4) Soma Moore Studio of the 
Theatre. (5) HB Studio. (6) Amencan Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
(7) New York University TheatreTrogram, (8) Juilliard Theatre Center. 

In the second chapter, based mainly on the writings of Stanislavsky and 
his disciples, eight principles and related techniques are formulated. In each 
of the succeeding eight chapters, one chapter devoted to each school, data 
compiled from the above schools (based primarily on observation of 
classes, taped interviews with representauve staff and published materials) 
is analyzed in order to determine each school's (1) teaching philosophy and 
(2) training methods which are fundamental to and representative of the 
curriculum. • 

In the final chapter there is a brief summary of the principles and 
techniques formulated for this study, as well as each school's theory-and 
practice of training. It is ncted that common to all schools are two main 
categories of traiiiing. regardless of curriculum or its duration: (1) Work 
on sel f and (2) Work on the part * 

It is farther noted that most of the Stanislavsky principles formulated 
for tnis study are fundamental in the training program of each school 
\ allowing for/Iifference^of emphasis. The cardinal principle: Through 
\conscioux creative technique, the actors subconscious is made accessible, is 
the foundation of each school's training. It is also determined Out some 
techniques have become outmoded or psychologically suspect, but the 
'degree of integration into each school's curriculum demonstrates that 
Stanislavsky teachings play an integral role in the training of the American- 
professqfaal actor. 
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BRECHTS DRAMATIC THEORY AS MODEL FOR A THEORY 
OF THE MEDIA . Order No. 8113142 

Munuou Roswmu Maiu. PhD. University of California. Berkeley. 
1980. 155pp. ' • 5 

This study proposes 10 extrapolate from Brecht's dramatic theory a 
theory of the media, in particular of film and radio. Any attempt to discus 
Brecht's dramatic tbi£ry without situating it in th : framework ofhis 
phDosophkal and poHtieal convictions remains partial, since a political and 
economic analysis of culture plays a central rote of Brecht's aesthetics. Tins 
argument becomes all the more cogent when film and radio are included in 
the debate. The importance of culmri] production for the iota) economics 
of society is more obvious in the case of Him and radio than it is in-the c*se 
of theater or poetry, Brecht pve expression to this state of affairs in his 
writings on film which deal almost exclusively with the relationship of art 
and the artist to the economic means of cultural production and the 
ownership of these means of produskm. Tne discussion of film form on the 
other hind is almost totally neglected *nd can be established on ^ 
mferenrjally. 

• The link between the political and; formal aspects of media and art can 
' be approached most productively by reference to the structure of 
communication in a given work of art, a film or a radio program. The 
concept of the "public sphere" as it was defined by Jurgen Habermas and ' «, 
developed by Oskar Negt and Alexander Kluge is capable of mediating 
politics and aesthetics m a way that corresponds to Brecht's understanding 
of the relaiedness of these disciplines. 

The conviction that changes in the structure of communication in the 
media an d m art have a direct influence on political anisorial life, directed 
Brecht's attention to the relationship between author, actor p^ormance 
and audience. His interest in restructuring these relations was aimed at 
engendering the imaginative, critical participation of the audience in the 
aesthetic process. ^. 

Using the stage as a kind of "laboratory", Brecht experimented with 
various dramatic forms to determine which would be most helpfuUn * 
activating the audience's critical participation. The results, Brecht felt, wftre 
not only applicable to theater but could be made available for other forms . 
of expression as welL However, Brecht was very cautious about a simple 
transference of epic techniques from the stage to the screen for example. As 
far as film was concerned, he insisted that the spedhcrry of that medium 
had to be taken into consideration. Brecht's suggestion to apply the laws of 
graphic art to cinema was meant to emphasize the two-dimensional ry of 
the scr een image and to introduce a certain static element This graphic 
emphasis turns out to be a powerful way of blocking th* spectator's 
absorption by the Ulusionistic propensities of the film medium. When used 
•in this way, film would lend itself, Brecht argued, to the inductive method • 
of representation an d to the depiction of external action so important to his 
notion oi 'gestus" i* the drama. 

The study ends with an exposition of Brecht's "Lehrstuck" theoryas a 
way of illustrating his most advanced aesthetic goals. The "Lehrstuck" 
involves the non* distinction between actors and audience and fully realizes 
Brecht's goals of creating a new structuYe for new dramatic material 



ACADEMIC, AFFECTIVE, AND AESTHETIC OUTCOMES OF A 
SIXTH GRADE CREATIVE DRAMATICS PROGRAM: A 
QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE EVALUATION 

OiderNo. 8118821 

MveqsoN.Eo.iM Small. Eo.D ClarkXjnj >erS4ty. 1981 -3*3pp Chief 
Instructor: Dr. David Zern 

The major purposes oi this evaluation study were- (1) to develop 
an arts-appropnate methodology by combining qualitative and 
quant.tat.ve data collection and analysis; and (2) to discover whether 
an arts program introduced to improve basic academic skills couW. at 
the same time, provide aesthetic experiences and promote aesthetic 
development. The study focused on six sixth grade classes, three in 
each of two schools, involved atd.fferent'times during the yeann a 
Creative Dramat.cs program The program's initiator required data to 
prove to the funding agency (Title WC) that Creative Dramatics could 
improve academic achievement, self -esteem, and understanding of 
theatre. 



In addition to weekly observations and interviews, the Evaluator 
used the California Achievement Test (CAT), the Coopersmith Seh- 
Esteem Inventory <SEI). and developed attitude scales for 
admtntstrators.teachers. and students, rating scales' for judging 
classroom practice and class plays, and three tests designed to 
examine certain expectable outcomes of practice in Creative 
Dramatics. These were* Creative Dramatics Questionnaire* Vocabulary 
(CDQ-V), to test knowledge of theatre terminology; Constructing 
Dramatic Plot I (CQP-I), to test ability to create a coherent plot. 
Constructing Dramatic Plot It (C0P*li), to test ability to improvise. 
CCP-I and II were baseo^r. th2 C^MREL game "Constructing 
Dramatic Rot." Different sets of judges were used to rate classroom 
practice plays, plots and video taped improvisations Inter-judge 
reliability correlations for ail rating scales were satisfactory. 

Comparisons of experimental and control group pre test to post- 
test change scores o\i relevant sections of CAT showed no significant 
improvement made by the experimental groups Pre-test to pcsMest . 
change of r scores on SEI were not statistically significant. Pre test to 
post-test changes of teacher ratings on BRF were not statistically 
significant. Observations showed many children doing extra reading 
and having unusual experiences of success. Pre test to po*ttest 
changes of scores on CDO-v, CDP-I, COP- It. alt showed statistically 
significant improvement. Significant relations were found between 
improvement in improvisation and improvement in self -esteem aa^j 
also between improvement in improvisation and rating of classroom * 
process. No significant relation was found between improvement on 
plot construction and rating of artistic value of plays produced by 
each class. Performance on the CDP-I and II instruments indicated 
that cooperation skills and oral fluency improved. Positive attitudes 
towards Creative Dramatics were expressed by ail groups. 

Findings suggested that when process is generally consistent with 
theory, affective and aesthetic objectives can be met. Children did 
acquire understanding o f some of the formal, technical and 
expressive properties of drama In th/s sense, ihe program can be 
said to have promoted aesthetic envelopment Children did enjoy the 
plays and experience moments of enchantment. In this sense the 
program can be said to have provided aesthetic experiences. Results 
'suggested that future studies should examine differential effects of * 
Creative Dramatics on individual children and should analyze 4 
differential effects of amount of tim? devoted to Geative Dramatics on 
academic achievement. 

It is hoped that persons interested in Creative Dramatics will find 
the instruments designed to assess Creative Dramatics outcomes 
useful. 



AMERICAN REVIVALISM AND TEMPERANCE DRAMA: 
EVANGELICAL PROTESTANT RITUAL AND THEATRE |N * 
ROCHESTER* NEW YORK, 1830*1845 Ordor No. 81*4967 
Ogoen Malouf. Susan Marie. Ph D Northwestern University, 1981. 
366pp. 

This dissertation explores the interrelationship of ritual and theatre 
throu g h an examination of the performance forms prevalent in 
Rochester, New York, terWeen 1830 and 1845. In particular, it 
examines tho j6 perf ormances-the revival meeting, the temperance 
meeting, the temperance entertainments, and the temperance * 
dramas-'Which were generated from an Evangelical Pror^ant world 
view and supported by the Evangelical Protestant popu.unc/n. The 
community of antebellum Rochester har. been chosep because of its 
homogeneous nature and its ability to exemplify accurately the 
Evangelical P;otestant strain of the American population at large. It is 
the hypothesis of this study that although they served dramatically 
different functions, ritual and theatre were "nonetheless significantly 
interrelate^ with the Evangelical Pootestant community. Furthermore, 
the study suggests that the ongins of the temperance dramas can be 
traced directly to the revival ritual, and posits that the plays' extreme 
popularity stemmed from their ability to accruately mirror the myths 
and dreams of Evangelical Protestantism. 

The theoretical basts for this study is provided in chapter one 
through a review of the current literature devoteel to the discussion of 
the relationship between irtual and legitimate and popular theatre. In 
the following chapter (chapter two) the history of revivalism in 
America is tracted with particular attention paid to the 
interrelationship of revivalism (and the Evangelical Protestant world 
••jew whjefco^enerated it) and the dominant currents of the nineteenth 
cl^ntuwAmerican ethos: romanticism, egahtanahism. and Jacksonian 
•democracy. In addition, the development of the revival meeting as a 



performance form tvgtscussed. structural changes over time are v 
analyzed and relatecMo similirchan^es within Evtnc^hcal . - t 
Protestantism. / / 

In chapter three the specific revival meeting held by Charles 
GraTtdison Rnney, the foremost revivalist of the penod. in Rochester 
dunng the winter of 183b and 1831 is described and analyzed* The 
chapter concentrates on tracing the emergenccof the modern revival 
form (an intensely dramatic three hour nightly meeting) from the 
nineteenth century revival season (a'three to five month period of 
intermittent religious acitivity) The influenced the conversion 
Pattern- the senes of emotional transformations which the 
Evangelical Protestants believed to be the necessary prelude to 
conversion- -upon the final codification of the revivafmeetmg is also 
considered * / . 

In chapterfojr the histogcal development of the temperance 
movement and its relationship to Evangelical Protestantism and the 
revival/ttual is reviewed The amalgamation of revival and 
temperance imagery and the emergence of several temperance . 
meetings based upon revival'Structure is considered The role of 
these meetings within the life of the Rbchester community is 
examined In chapter five Rochester's inheritance of the Puritan an> 
theatrical bias and consequent hostility toward the theatre througncut 
the antebellum period is discussed The emergence and success of a 
myriad of moral amusements designed to circumvent ,nis bias is^lsc 
analyzed. Finilly. the development of several reformentertainments, 
specifically temperance letfuresTconcerts. and exhibitions, is 
outlined and their relationship to the revival and te?nperance meetings 
considered ( 

In chapter six a br^ef overview of the history and cntiasmoWhe 
melodramatic form is given, and its function within nineteenth century ' 
American soaety.as a form of popular culture is 'examined The 
emergence of the temperance drama as a kind of melodrama 
designed 'specific ally to appeal to the Evangelical Protestant 
oopuiation is reviewed In particular the production history of William 
W Smith s The Drunkard, or r*e Fallen Saved is discusse^. and a b^ef 
structural analysis «f the work is offered In the conclusion of this 
study the revival ritual and the temperance drama are compared m 
terms of their physical components, their structural elements, and the 
context of their performance situations 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE IGBO MASQUERADER AS A 
DRAMATIC CHARACTER Order No. 81 24969 

Osaoebe. Osuoka Okwuoii, Pm D Northwestern University, 1981. 
290pp. 

This study examines the development of The dramatic masked 
charactfr from his roots in the traoitional ghost character of the Igbo 
mmanwu. and shows the .changes in the traditional ritual actions while ^ 
highlighting the elements that are maintained in the modem dramatic /' 
form of performance Because the aesthetics of the modern drama 
can be fully understood based only on the background of the 
masquerader. and because no study on such considerations exists, 
this study is undertaken. 

As a prelude to the survey of the development of dramatic 
character, the characteristics cf the Igbo speaking peoples and the 
essences of the ancestors, the center of Igbo religion, are described 
in Chapters I and II In Chapter III. the survey itself explores the whofe 
meaning of the mmanwu . since tr«e meaning varied with each 
mmanwu type, classification cf the mmanwu is essential, as follows 



(a) The Senior vfmanwu 

(b) The Nfght Mmanwu* 

(c) The Female Mman/u 

(d) Ttm Horned Mmanwu 

(e) The Youthful Mmanuw 



The Tall Gnost and thejjele 
The Ayaka 

The Maiden Masquerader 
The Lion % 
TheUlaga * 



The most important factor of change in the evolution of the ^ 
dramatic character is the secularization of the Igbo mmanwu. which, 
in Chapter IV, is shown to have been caused by the development of 
trade and the coming of Christianity to Igbo land. The secularization 
itsejpesulted in the modern masked character called-" masquerader" 
and a new role and meaning of the mmanwu And^ecause the 
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masqueraders image and figure structure completely changed, the 
traditional categones given above had become invalid; a . w 

reclk^sification is now inevitable, in the following order: • . 

la) The Mmanwu That Could Not Change The Tall Ghost* ft 

The Ayaka \ . 4 

(b) The Mmanwu That Coold Change The Ijele 

The Maiden Masquerader 
The Lion 

. . " -The Ulaga * 

(c) Th e Completely New Mmanwu The Oganachi 

TheOjionu 

r . f The Hausa Goat 

~ The Gossiper 

Chapter V is concerned with the aesthetics of the characteristics 
of tfce masquerade drama. Hence the analysis oUhe drama's general 
structure is focussep* on its qualities as total theatre and dance- 
drama For the masked actor. t}ie human traits which enhanced the 
character are highlighted. Other dramatic elements, including the 
modes, are considered for aesthetic values. 

in conclusion. I observe that the unique flexibifity of the 
masquerade drama is the drama s most imporanLquality. and that the 
flexibility is the ultimate sourceand stimulator for all dramatic 
changes Next. I point out that in despite of his tremendous dramatic 
achievements the masquerader is presently at a dead end. I explain 
that the dilemma is brought about by the masqueraders lack of new 
dramatic focus. This is aggravated by the fact that the masquerader is 
left out of the new dramatic mainstream, which is developing aw av 
ffom the use of masked characters and. particularly* in the desperate 
"efforts ol the masquerade organizers to involve him ih anything that 
gives the semblance of a new dramatic direction. Evidently, the 
probjem is the lack ol a good direction 

As a way of. at least, stemming the tide of the imminent demise^n 
the masquerader s ..eadlong rush to new. ideas. I suggest the 
development oi an" acting school. wh»ch will explore and update the 
dramatic values of the masqueraoe drama I also suggest the study'of 
the tragic mode as something that was neglected in the masquerade 
drama and as something that can offer numerous dramatic potentials 
to the drama today The efforts to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the far-reaching achievements of the masquerade character will, 
doubtlessly. end his stalemate and return him to the vigorous * 
theatrical life which the Igbo have long since known and enjoyed 



ENSEMBLE: A PROCESS OF ACTOR TRAINING , 

OrderNo.8121896 
Phaneuf, Cvnthia Lynn Melby, Pm D Texas Tech University, 198* 
199pp Chairman-H)r George W Sorensen 

Contemporary actor training consists of actors creating and 
confronting experience^ The purpose of this study is. therefore, to 
examine the potential for training actors through an ensemble 
process An instructional [model that offers a metnodqlogy for the 
creation of an ensemble "approach* was developed and applied in an 
acting class The following steps comprised the model. (1)-Actual 
Ensemble of Persons, (2) Actual Ensemble of Person/Actors, 
(3) Actual Ensemble of Person/Actor/Characters, and (4) Ensemble 
of Actualizing Person/ Actor/Characters, withia choice/action mow 
providing a bndge between the levels . . 

This studyproposes an altered way of thinking about ensemble 
E&ther than subjugating the individual to the group, the individuality 
of each member is heightened through the group experience. An 
individual's unique qualities emerge through relationships-in action 
Ensemble, therefore, is rip \ a product but a process of grdwth that is 
in constant motion. Ensemble appears through this study's definition 
as a group of individuals who merge, emerge, extend, transform, and 
gam energy and insights into tnemselves as persons, as actors. *hd 
as charactersBecause of their needs and commitment to themselves 
and each other 

Ensemble as^ process of attor tracing is ♦he careful integration 
of the whole performer the person, the actor, and the character. It 
stresses-the necessity for utilizing and integrating these three levels 
for developing dynamicVelationships that lead to enhanced and 
strengthened interpersonal relationships, to expanded actor . * 



possibilities, and»to more fully dimensional and richly human 
characterizations. Ensemble is^then a celebration of self - a 
celebration of the differences in individuals that; once accounted for 
and accepted, can be a positive force for growth on all levels. £ 

Formal and practical research form the foundation for the study. 
Following the introduction, a critical chapter examines important 
actor training approaches by tracing internal components of 
ensemble. The individuals chqsen for this chapter, ranging from the 
. pioneering Constantin Stantsiavski £nd Vsevolod Meyerhold to the 
contemporary Lee.Breuer ang Spaulding Gray, represent the 
visionaries of the actor's art. The chapter places the writer's theory in 
relation to the history of actor training. A third chapter, develops the 
instmction^ljnodel, defining stages of development and offering 
objectives and working concepts proposed as the basts for action 
Thefourth chapter demonstrates application of the model through 
acting designs. The final chapter provides a subjective evaluation of 
the experience and its potentiator actor training. An appendix 
records comments of ensemble members. 

The ensemble process was an effective means of actor training 
The members' commitment tot the ensemble facilitated some positive 
and mutually beneficial changes including the following. 
(1 ) Members realized that they werfe responsible for themselves and 
developed more effective means for fulfilling their needs. (2) The 
development of effective communication skills allowed for helpful, 
caring criticism and created r an environment for riSVtakmg; 
(3) Members created a process whereby character develops through 
the use of toe person and personal relationships extended through 
the actor level, (4) Members became more tolerant of life-style and 
process differences and worked to find meeting points for creation, 
(5) Members became more sensitive and responsive to one another 
and more positively aware of themselves. Tfiey integrated the person^ 
actor, and character levels and challenged one another to actualize 
their potential in performance, the instructional model could be 
further developed to provide the basis for a four-year actor training 
program beginning with communication skills and ending with an 
ensemble production company. 



THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS AND OTHER AMUSEMENTS 
IN SALEM, \JASSACHUSETTS FROM THE COLONIAL>ERJOD 
THROUGH THE YEAR 1830 Order No. .8114365 

Santos. Patwcu Helen, Ph. D. Tufts University. 198L 559pp. 

This study consists of a compilation of all known theatrical 
entertainments and other amusements in Salem, Massachusetts, from the 
earliest settlements through the year 1830. 

Salem, for many years the second city after Boston, was the m&t 
ana en t town of Old Massachusetts. In the early years of this country. Salem 
proved to be an important maritime community. Her merchants traded the 
world over, and the homes of her citizens were graced with a catholic taste. 
The wealth acquired by her townspeople allowed them to pursue unproved 
education, with an increased knowledge in the literary, visual, and 
performing arts. 

After the American Revolution, Salem was host to a number of 
perform «rs who had appeared on the stages of London, as well as New 
York and Boston. Until 1793. and the repeal of the law prohibiting 
theatrical entertainments in Boston, Salem offered an appreciative and 
discerning audience for performers who would have been arrested m 
Boston. After 1793. solo artists and theatrical troupes found the tnp to 
Salem well worth their tune and effort From 1828 through 1830, Salem 
maintained her own resident theatre company which was enhanced by 
frequVnt star actors and actresses. 

4 The material for this study has been gathered from primary sources, in 
Particular, newspapers and diaries of the period. This material sheds further 
Q'ght on the soaal and cultural development of New England, and provides 
another link in the history of the theatr?1n America, 



SPARRING WITH WORDS: PERSPECTIVES ON THE VERBAL 
PERFORMANCE OF JEST, ABUSE,* AN$ CONTEST 

/ ' Order No. 8115579 
Stacy/James Rice. Ph.D New York University. 1980. 265pp. Adviser: 
Richard Schechner • * * . * 

Performance theorists are beginning to teach Theatre scholars lessons 
about what ma> be viewed as performance. Rather than limiting their scope 
to aestheoc theatre, performance theorists are giving serious attention to 
such concerns as ntual and the social sciences (Richard Schechner). 
shamanism (E T. Kirby). and popular and folk entertainment (Brooks - 
McXamara). My study extends the anthropological focus of Schechner and 
others to the verbal performance of jest, abuse, and contest. Such 
performances range from the casual joking of peers to the verbal duels of 
adversaries, from the festive ridicule of revelers to the corrective abuse of 
complaintants. from the ritual abuse of community members to the sa&fe. 
and verbal contests of theatrical drama. , \ 

This study views such abusive performances as anti-structure, 
functioning to foster community, stimulate procreation, achieve social 
control, and provide entertainment. These functions can be served onlyk 
through performance, that is. a culturally structured, public displa\ of 
behavior, an interaction of audience and performers The audience is a 
cultural witness, making an event public and upholding the community's 
traditions of \erbal performance The performers draw on these traditions 
to sanction the behaviors-st) kzed speech^smging, masking-which they 
displa) 

While all jest and abuse ma> be \ tewed as performance, it is verbal 
contest that aligns most dire&v vvuh theatre Contest involve^ challenge 
and response, a \erbal engagement of individual wills, whether the 
performance occurs as a riddling match, a verbal duel, a Greek agon, a 
Shakespearean punning exchange, or a Tom Stoppard word game. 

From another ^erspecu\e, jest, abuse, and contest interrelate with 
ritual, pia> and theatre Just as ficobn provides a framework of license and 
safet> to theatrical performer, so other abusive performers find safety in the 
transforrnaue distancing of metaphor and disguise As transformed 
- aggression, such verbal performances allow performers-and vicarious.}, 
audiences- «to achie\ e a catharsis. Such verbal sparring is a mock attack on 
others and -on soaal structure m whidh there are no phvsical casualties It is 
play, ntual. and theatre; it is engagement, communion, and release, it is 
performance 



TOWAfiD ^THEATRICAL CRrnpSM Order No. 81D202 

Sm«S. Todd Thomas. PH.D^tW^ of California. Berkeley. 1980. 

By the term "theatrical criticism" we mean a critical reading which. 

^J^f^ lima K fraa text < in «" manner offiteat) 'criticism) 
foUfcount the text's prescriptive and descriptive relationship 
wtuY Ok theatneal space (m the manner of staged performance). Thesearch 
™8 characterizes literary treatments of plays necessitate 
^ of «k Playscripfs elements. Staging the 

S^K 61 W wMe f™ 3 * 7 ** P«"^ of the totvSitten 
forthe stances bttle to explain theme, structure, unconscious authorial 
motifs, etc Interpreters of theatre, then, clearly 611 into two mutually 

Zh^ZT* y " equaUy " Kd eam P s: °° e ^y*s the text while the 
^£5^ ^P 1 - 111 ^ dissertation, we aim toward a theatrical 

K ^tL Kt T leS tt l K . CW0 ? m P s . thereby doing justice to the 
inherent richness and complexity of dramatic writing. 

ffoa i MrwEL ^ tW0 *» nuta »«B pattts in the search for the desired 
E^rfSnffiS mV °T ^ "P 1 ™*™ ° f **** form through 
tht^f ™T Dple ^ J 5 "™ from stnwural linguistics and Freudian dream- 
toeory. The former offers insights into theatre's complexity in that meurT 
J^guage. constitutes a doubly articulated systm of expres^n. Tto 
^^eme*/ permits us to rigorously describe the relationship between 
senpt _and performance, a relationship that not only dictateslhTsonpt'r 
form but also calls into question its status as a vehicle formeanina 
producnon. Freudian dream-theory-our other theoretical tool-offers som* 
preoous methodological indicators, for analysts ofthe ptoySSmf 
Freud^dream-analvsvfind themselves in the aakiaSSn oKL' 
the verbal presentation of a pictorial phenomenon. Thejroc^ ££* 
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by freud for analyzing the dxtam cc the btas of the dreamer's 
verbalization thus serves is a useful model for our own attempt at analyzing 
the play oa the basis of its verbalization in the play's script 

This progressive elaboration of a critical method is compHmeuted by a 
series of studies. The plays treatedrCocteau's Les Maries de la TourEjffeL 
Apollinaire's Les Mamelles de Tiresw, Ionesco's Jacques ou la 
Genet's It Baleoru and Beckett's En Attendant Godot-wot chosen because 
they display an explicit preoccupation with the conditions of theatrical 
production. Thus we are able to test our theory of the script on these texts, 
and also to extract some illuminating principles of theatrical theory which 
the nature and functioning of these scripts suggest 

Rather than forming a general statement, the conclusion of this study is 
in the fonn of a critical reading (of Beckett's En Attendant Godot). This is 
meant to complete our critical overview of the Absurdist corpus while at 
the same time constituting a model of theatrical criticism at work. This 
model will hopefully serve as a foundation upon which future efforts at 
"theatrical criticism** may build. > 

COMMUNICATION AS DRAMA: THE DRAMATURGICAL 
IDEA IN THE WORK OF KENNETH BURKE, HUGH DUNCAN 
AND ERVING GOFFMAN I Order No- 8123373 

Vos KERiTCHt an, T aline Diran. Ph D. The Un yersity of /owa. 1981 
325pp. Supervisor. Professor Han no Hardt ' 

The idea that life is similar to drama is or s of the oldest and most 
pervasive metaphors which informs WesternW>ught. 

In recent years this metaphor has been expired, developed, and 
systematizedinto what hascometo be known as THe "dramaturgical 
analysis" of symbolic content. The major representatives of this 
approach are the literary critic Kenneth Burke whose dramalistic 
system provideslhe theoretical ano philosophical foundations. Hugh 
Duncan whose s ooo dr a ma tic model of commugfcation is a 
translation of Burke's literary theories into sociological terms, and 
Ervmg Goffman whose dramaturgical analysis of everyday life applies 
the dramatic metaphor to the study or face-to-face encounters. 

The purpose of the present study has been twofold, to examine the 
dramatic idea as interpreted by; Burke, Duncan and Goffman and. on 
the basis of this examination, to define the attributes which account 
for the resourcefulness of the metaphor, and its relevance to the 
study of human communication. 

Burke s dramatistic thought is based on the proposition that 
symbolic conduct can best be analyzed as ritual drama of guilt, 
hierarchy, redemption and victim age. These are the symbolic 
coLmterparts of the I.nguistic characteristics of transcend a nee. 
classification, substitution and perfection. Burke proposes a 
"dtalecticaP or "agonistic" method for me analyses of symbohcity as 
a mode of action. 

In hts sociodramatic model of communication Duncan du»cnbes 
how these drama tistic principles are enacted in comic and tragic 
dramas of integration and legitimization He asserts that only through 
the development of comedy as a communicative, political and 
intellective instru ment can man safeguard democracy, diversity and 
Equality. 

Goffman notes that in rituals of face-to-face interaction performers 
and audiences engage in the management and control oil the 
impressions which others form of the character that is being played 
on the stage. He studies this process through an observational 
metric* which takesjinto account the inherent paradox and irony of 
the human condition. \ 

In their interpretations of the dramatic metaphor. Burke, Duncan 
and Goffman all argue that social order, whether it be hierarchical or 
episodic, is established and maintained through the exercise of 
rhetoric. Through rhetoric, which is both a representational and a 
transformational activity, human beings exercise their innate symbolic 
capacities, give form to shared experience and maintain the order of 
social intercourse. Because of the dialectical, contradictory nature of 
this rhetorical activity, it can only be studied through a non* 
mechanistic method whose subject is that human middle ground 
where ambiguity and paradox prevail. 

Dramaturgical analy3i3 of social life posits a rhetorical view of 
communication emphasizing the incongruent styKstic strategics 
which human beings employ to induce co-operation among 
participants, to institute and maintain order. It proposes to study this 
process not mechanisticalfjtout "diatectically," through a method 
which legitimizes skepticism\nd diversity into a heuristic intellective 
instrument in the field of communication inquiry, dramaturgical 
q s becomes an alternative to the mechanistic models which. 
v centJy, dominated theory and research* 



ADAPTING CHAMBER THEATRE FOR TELEVISION; THE 
ENACTMENT OF POINT OF VIEW Order No. 8125030 

Waoe. Aun Gerard, Ph.D. Northwestern University, 1981. 337pp. 

The study explores methods for bringing the techniques and 
aesthetic principles of Chamber Theatre to the medium of television in 
ad aptations of the short story. Chamber Theatre is a group 
performance mode which retains the narrator of prose fiction and 
dramatizes his relationship to the narrated action by means of 
characterization and stage movement. The major premise of this 
study is that television provides a highly compatible medium for 
Chamber Theatre techniques and their resulting aesthetic effects. The 
principal question answered is "How can television feature the 
narrating figure(s) of prose fiction?" 

The study is descriptive and critical in approach. Chapter II 
discusses the narrating figures of prose fiction as they have been 
assessed by critics and theorists in terms of "point of view." Wayne 
Booth's "dramatized" and K undramatized" narrator types provide the 
general categories for selecting a range of narrators whose pt its of 
view are considered for adaptation to television. 

Chapter III discusses aesthetic features, conventions, and 
tech niques of Chamber Theatre as they affect the enactment of point 
of view. It is argued that Chamber Theatre's emphasis on the 
dramatization of point of view reverses the priorities of the fictive 
experience: the "illusion expectancy" is backgrounded while the 
"process of presentation" of that illusion is f oregroundecj. The 
resulting effects are a feeling of intimate engagement between actors 
and audience, an emphasis on narrative process, and an experience 
mediated by the narrator's 1 perspective. v 

Chapter IV argues that television features narrational forms and 
that television makes direct address salient to the viewer; the resulting 
affect is a feeiing of intimacy and mediacy. In the thirty years since 
television arose out of post-war obscurity, the medium has adopted 
formats in which an on-camera persona talks to his audience. Unlike 
the cinema, television tells verbally as well as shows visually, and the 
bulk of television airtime is devoted to formats in which l narrator is 
present Thus, unlike film, television has established a milieu which 
permits the visual as well as the auraFpresence of a narrator. 
Therefore, like Chamber Theatre, televised adaptations of prose 
fiction may feature the relationship between a narrator and his story 
without violating the aesthetic integrity of the television medium or the 
literary text 

Chapter V suggests approaches to staging the dramatized* 
narrators of "Ejartleby, the Scrivener." "Mam Street Morning." "Life- 
Story." "The Return of Service." and "Haircut" for television. Such 
techniques as electronic bifurcation of the narrator, recording the 
narrator on a different medium than the narrated action, videotaped 
"replays" of narrated action, camera angle, apd varieties of voice- 
over narration are suggested to enhance television's dramatization of 
the dramatized narrator. Chapter Vi suggests approaches to 
televising the undramatized narrators of ^The Man Who Could Work 
Miracles." "The Jolly Comer." "Cruel and Barabarous Treatment." 
and yirga Vay and Allan Cedar. " These narrators, essentially 
narrators of but not in the fictive world, may be given spatio-temporal 
definition m televised productions through their presence under 
varying guises in several scenes, on a different recording medium, in 
limbo (neutral television space), and in voice-over. 



COURSE DESIGN FOR TEACHING BLACK DRAMA 

Order No. 811671? 

Washington. J. Charles. DjV The Catholic Uh^ersityof America 1981 
279pp. 

In much of the criticism of black drama written b> nonbiack enncs 
there is a common, negative thread running through it: most of them 
relegate it to a nebulous category apart from the general categones of 
hteratuf e referring to it contemptuous!) as "protest writing." These critic 
are not alone, however In teaching the drama to black students on the 
university level. I ha\e been more profoundly struck by the negative 
comments some have made about it, comments which in effect also serve to 
denegrate its value as literature. Although the central theme of black 
drama, a protest -agnjnsi the inhumin conditions of black life and the search 
for freedom, is one which still vitally affects their lives, some black students 
are quick to cnDcue the sameness of the theme, dismissing u with the " 
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Thus, as an lid in nullifying invalid claims that black drama is mainly 
protest writing or propaganda, indeed, that it has hole aestheoc value, this 
dissertationhas as its goal the creation of a university course design 
centered on the variety of ways in which the centra! experience ofl blacks m 
America has been presented in modern black-American drama. The course 
design is intended for use by teachers in the second year *** m V*' 
S if the basic requirement is two semesters of English, then the course 
could be given in the third semester. ' 

The method employed is literary analysis. The elements of th£ drama 
analyzed are theme! characterization, plot, and use <»f language. Beginning 
wth 'atpby in which all these elements are effectively combined, we 
proceed to three other plays in which one particular element is highlighted 
for analvss. in such a wav that each can be treated indmdually in depth, 
allowing for an easier understanding of it by the students. The four plays 
treated in full are: A Raisin in the Sun. by Lorraine Hanshe ny: "Jte 
* Wine Time by Ed Bullins: Ceremonies in Dark Old Men. by Lonne Oder 
- m"LiD% l/Absence. by Douglas Turner Ward Bemuse four plays £Oj 
not be sufficient for an entire semester course, however. seven over pays 
of equal literarv worth are included in the course design. These plays are 
Purlie Victorious, by Ossie Davis; Dutchman, by LeRo, ones: So Pk£o 
be Somebody b\ Charles Gordone: The River Niger. byJoseph A. Walker. 
. HamEnHni "bvEtaigbs T. Ward: 'Goina Buffalo. b> Ed Bulhns; and 
Family Meeting, by William Wellington Mackay. 

BecauKTeffeaiveh combines all the elements of literary analysis, A ■ . 
Raisin in rteSun Wfirst play analyzed In the next ^section of Ae 
dissertation. In The Wine T,me was chosen primarily becau* it ^Bj* 
^•ative techniques in the plot: Ceremdnies m Dark Old Men ^ chosen 
beause of its characterization. The one-aa play. Day of Absence *zs 
chosen because it easily sidesteps the charge , : f propaganda ith ough . . 
presenting a dramaric alternative to the tradraonal mode of .ealisoc 

PrC The* Boil section of the dissertation is a bibliography of the most 
" anponant literature on black drama and the teaching of it. 
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